Labor Smashes 
Slave Bill 290 
In Legislature 


Sacramento, California 

(CFLNL)—By a vote of 5 to 2 the Senate Labor 
Committee of the California State Legislature tabled 
the notoriously undemocratic anti-labor bill SB: 290, 
after hearing arguments against it presented by re- 
presentatives of the California State Federation of 
Labor and several other labor speakers, at its meet- 
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GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


THE ABOVE NEW TITLE was | 


chosen for this column from sev- 
eral that were submitted from all 
over the district. Your representa- 
tive thanks all of those who wrote 

with suggestions; the one chosen 


— or esex: a composite of ideas, sent 


in by constituents all the way from 


Salinas to Hueneme. 
& * * 


THE INCOME TAX SITUATION | 
has brought more mail to this of- | 


fice than any other one subject, 
not excepting the Dies committee. 
Letters asking that we vote for the 
Rum! plan, 


poured in in great number. All of 
them your representative has an- 
swered in the following vein; 


of pay-as-you-go plan; with the in- 
creased taxes, and more especialiy, 
the large number of new taxpay- 
ers, some type of current tax col- 
lection is essential. 

At the same time, we believe 
that it is not for the best inter- 
ests of the nation as a whole 
that an entire year’s taxes be 
“forgiven,” especially those of ’42 
Such forgiveness would in the 
end penalize the small taxpayer, 
by “letting off easy” many large 
ones who have had greatly in- 
creased incomes since the war 
started. 


* + * 


THE ELIMINATION BY THE | 


HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COF- 
MITTEE of an appropriation for 


less than three million dollars for | 


the care of children of employed 
mothers was a severe disappoint- 
ment to us. While we are at war 
we must not forget that the basic 
unit of American life, the home, 
must be protected as in peace-time. 
With countless. women entering 
war industry, the need for aid in 
the care of children is daily in- 
creasing. With full realization of 
all the need for economy now, we 
are of the opinion that this is no 
way to achieve it. 
* * cr 

TODAY, MARCH 10, THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
votes on the bill to continue the 
sending of supplies to our allies, 
the so-called “Lend-Lease Act.” 
Your representative is voting for 
it whole-heartedly and without res- 
ervation, and from the letters that 
have reached this office it would 
seem that almost all of his con- 
stituents are of the same opinion. 
The importance of the lend-lease 
program cannot be over-empha- 
sized, and this week we would like 
to discuss it briefly. 

The original act was passed 

arch 11, 1941, even before this 
nation was at war; passed by a far- 
sighted Congress led by a far-see- 
ing executive who realized that al- 
most inevitably this country would 
come into conflict with the forces 
of totalitarianism. At this time 
there was sincere difference of 
opinion as to the wisdom of the 
act. Since Pearl Harbor and the 
subsequent war with Germany and 
Italy the lend-lease program has 
proved of inestimable value in cer- 
rying on the war against the Fas- 
cist states. 

Lend-lease equipment has helped 
to halt the Nazi Juggernaut on the 


Russian front, when “experts” had 


said that this machine was unbeat- 
able; lend-lease aid, small in com- 
parison though it has been, has 
helped the Chinese to keep the 
Japanese from completely over- 
running our ally in the Far East; 
lend-lease material has helped 
Great Britain fighting for awhile 
Singie-handed against the Nazi 
menace, to keep that*menace away 
from our own shores. Lend-lease 
aid has helped in the African cam- 
paign, in the Middle East, in the 
South Pacific, and will help in 
ever-increasing quantities as the 
war continues. 


England alone, for example, our 
sir nseonaene on ta Three) 


letters asking that we | 
vote against the Ruml plan have | 


this | 
office definitely favors SOME type | 


Worker Offered 


A new plan for life insurance 
among American shipyard workers 
has been proposed to shipyard man- 
agements by the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

The plan, titled the “Maritime 
Commission Standard Plan of Con- 
tributory Group Insurance,” was 
announced last week. The com- 
|mission, in its announcement, de- 
clared it was prepared to approve 
| the plan in all shipyards working 
100 per cent on Maritime Commis- 
| sion contracts. 

Under the plan, workers earning 
| less than $1.25 an hour may obtain 
‘life insurance coverage of $1,000 
| and those earning more than $1.25 
|} an hour may obtain coverage of 
$2,000 as Well as heabth,and acci- 
dent benefits. 

| The commission's Division of In- 
| Surance*pointed out that under the 
new plan half the employer's cost 
and a proper administration ex- 
pense are made reimbursable items. 

Expansion of the shipbuilding 
program, said the Maritime Com- 
| mission, has resulted in the trans- 
|fer of many key men from their 
parent companies to _ shipyards, 
causing them to risk losing their 
| group life insurance. Among the 
newly established yards, many do 
not have insurance programs, al- 
though contributory insurance has 
been in effect with most of the 
| large employers for many years, 


Salinas Council 
Asks Allocation 
Boost by OPA 


Following reports that the 
|Salinas War Price and Rationing 
Board (OPA)  hasn’t sufficient 
equipment and office help to ef- 
ficiently perform its duties, the 
Salinas Labor council last week 
voted to write congressmen urging 
more allocations for the OPA in 
| the Salinas area. 

Telegrams and letters will be 
sent in hope of securing nior e 
funds for engaging more _ secre- 
|taries and _ securing additional 
equipment for the local ration 
boards. 


Organized Labor In 
120 Major Broadcast 
Radio Programs 1942 


Washington, D. C. 

Organized labor leaders took 
| part in 120 broadcasts originated 
by the four major radio networks 
|in 1942. Most of these were “coast- 
| to-coast.” The time was furnished 
free of charge by stations affiliated 
with the networks. 

In announcing this figure, the 
National Association of Broadcast- 
ers pointed out that there were 
many additional regional and lo- 
cal labor broadcasts from indivi- 
dual stations. 

Thirty-seven of the network 
broadcasts were in the “Labor for 
Victory” series heard each Sun- 
day at 1:15 p.m. Eastern War 
Time over the NBC network. This 
series is programmed on alternate 
weeks by the AFL and CIO. 


Closed Shop for 
Lawyers Swell, 
But for Unions, 
That's Terrible 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Legislators who have heen de- 
claiming against the “union shop” 
for labor have aproved a “closed 
shop” for Wisconsin lawyers. 
Corporation attorneys have been 
fighting for such legislation for 
years, and finally succeeded in the 
state senate. That body, by a: mas 


jority of 24 to 6, voted for the so-. 


called “integrated bar,” a fancy 
mame for a plan to require all at- 
torneys in the state to join, pay 
dues to the Wisconsin Bar Associ- 
ation or lose their right to. DRC: 
tice. 


St. Herbert 


Paste this in the top of your hat 
to read every time the radio and 


miners in peonage. Herbert Hoov- 
let millions of Americans starve 
1929 to 1933. t Hoover 


For Red Cross War Fund: 


Labor Council Leads More 


Arrangements were under way this week for a gala 
public dance at the Armory in Salinas on April 3 
sponsorship of the Monterey County Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Salinas to raise funds for the Red Cross campaign 


now current. 


The Armory was granted to the special dance com- 


mittee for that date but arrange- 
ments are being held up pending 


an approval of an Army: band to 


play. 

Full co-operation. of city officials 
and civic leaderg:in the venture 
has been pledged; reports-Secre- 
tary W. G. Kenyon of the labor 
council. 

KENYON ACTIVE 

The committee of arrangements 
for the dance is composed of J. B. 
McGinley, labor council vice pres- 
ident and business manager of La- 
borers 272; Secretary Kenyon; 
Helen Norman, new business man- 
ager for Culinary Alliance 467; 
Dorothey J. McAnaney, of the Car- 
penters Ladies’ Auxiliary, and 
George Harter, business manager 
of Carpenters 925. 

Kenyon has been active as La- 
bor Council representative in the 
Red. Cross War Fund Campaign 
and has contacted several unions 
to get pledges:to the cause. He re- 
ports the Culinary Alliance, . Car- 
penters, Sugar Workers, and La- 
borers among the first to respond 
fully. 

UNIONS RESPOND 

Herman Stuyelaar, special re- 
presentative of the Red Cross War 
Fund Campaign, and Walter A. 
Weber, San _ Francisco, _ regional 
director of the Labor League for 
Human Rights, have been here as- 
sisting the campaign. 

Most unions are responding well 
to a plea that the members donate 
one-half a day’s~pay each, to the 
War Fund. 


WHAT THE 
UNIONS REPORT 


Salinas, California 

BUTCHERS 506—Report many 
men in service and difficulty in 
getting delegates to labor council. 


= *& 

CULINARY ALLIANCE 467— 
Good attendance at regular meet- 
ing, many new members and re- 
instatements. 


| 


Another $500 War. 


Bond purchased, bringing the total | 


to $1100. Meat shortage hitting 
hard at smaller places. 


* * * 

STATE, COUNTY and MUNI- 
CIPAL EMPLOYES—Many men 
lost to the services, Hugh Lyons 
named labor council delegate. 


% 8 


CARPENTERS 925—Special 
meeting March 15 in regard to do- 
nation to the’ Red Cross; good 
progress by business agent. 


ee ee 
LABORERS 272—Last meeting 
visited by Labor Council Secretary}: 
Kenyon in behalf of Red Cross. 
Donations coming in fine for Red 


Cross fund. 


* * & 


PLUMBERS 503-—Last meeting 


mainly routine. 
* *. 


LADIES AUXILIARY to CAR- 
PENTERS—Reports by delegates 
to state auxiliaries’ convention was 
feature of last meeting. Auxiliary 
members were hostesses for the 
USO servicemen’s club last week. 


New Hydration 
Plant Started 
In-Salinas Area 


A new hydration plant is being 
started in the Salinas area as a 
100 per cent union project, re- 


ports Business Representative J. B. ; 


McGinley of Salinas Laborers 272. 
Details are not for publication in 
as mvch as the plant will be 
another of the ‘food for victory” 
establishments under the war pro- 


gram. 

At last week’s labor council 
meeting in Salinas, McGinley, 
George Harter, business represen- 
tative of Carpenters Unions 925, 
and Lou Jenkins of Plumbers 503, 


|reported on various construction 


jobs in the areas. 


LOCAL 483 
SPEAKS 


(Bartenders, Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes No. 483) 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That Sister Mary Anne Lohg is 
in a San Francisco hospital? She 
will be there about a month. 


* *¢ * 


That Brother Arthur Leeke Jost 
his mother last week? Flowers 
were sent from the local and our 
sympathies go out to Brother 
Locke. 

* * * 

That Brother Marcel Portugal is 
resting quite comfortably these 
days in the ladies’ lounge? 


* * *% 
That Jimmie Long at The Keg 
has a pink kitten and a blue rib- 
bon on his neck? It’s all #he re- 
sult of Jimmie finding some nail 
polish and smearing it arowkd. 


* * * 


That Paul Verga and Eddie 
Craxiola keep an eye on one an- 
other to see that each goes to wotk 
at the Cinnabar? : 

* te * 

That Sister Nellie White has ab- 
other job these days at Mead’s 
Market? (I'll be out to get some 
vegetables soon, Nellie!) 

* * «* 

That Sister Dorothy Brown has 
McCutcheon’s fountain pen and 
wouldn’ t return it until he “forked 
over” some-cash for the Red Cross? 
She did a swell job collecting for 


the Red Cross. 


* * 


That our. secretary ee very 
nice letter from Brother Watren 
Baxter?. He was in Caledonia and 
Says that the native girls are not 
as pretty as the books would lead 


you to believe. 


* 2 & 


See you again. soon. 
—IMA WATCHIN. 


In Union 
Circles 


MONTEREY 

Ivan Sinner, former business re- 
presentative of the Fish Cannery 
Workers Union, report #yV «has 
moved to Southern California for 
a job there. 

* * * 

Wally Savage, ex-business agent 
for Laborers 690, has tee 
feased from the Army as cover the 
age limit, it’s reported. His ‘plans 

He 


are not knowh, 
* 

_James T. Mann, _Catpenters’ bus- 
‘iness. manager. for Watsonville . and 
also business agent for the Santa 
Cruz County Building . ‘Trades 
Council, was a visitor in Monterey 


last week on business. 
* ok tJ 


* 


Dale E. Ward, _ business agent 
for the Building Trades Council of 
Monterey County, has been hurry- 
ing to the hospital every oppor- 
tunity these past few days—his 
wife was taken there for a special 
operation a week ago. 


Vacancies F illed. 


By Salinas CLU 


. Vacancies in. the Salinas labor 


council official ranks wetetfilled at 


the council’s meeting: last Friday. 
Two new executive board amem- 
bers ‘were elected, Herman’ Cal- 
houn, new. Bitcher deleggte, and 
Helen Norman,'new Culifiary Al- 
liance delegate, being named. 
A hiew sergeant-at-arms, 
Schfield; was elected also, 
Vacancies were created by de- 
parture of delegates to other work 
areas or to the armed services. 


Painter Dies 


Bro. 


ber of Painters Union 1104 of 
Salinas, passed away at Stockton, 


2e- |, 


|Work Out Pacts 
With Ice Firms. 


An important meeting of the 
State Branch of Operating Engi- 
heers will be held at Salinas at 
the Santa Lucia Hotel next Sun- 
day, March 21, to discuss general 
conditions in California affecting 
the craft, says R. E. McCarthy, 


| business representative and. record- 


ing secretary of Stockton Local 
508. Main topic on the agenda will 
be the organization of refrigeration 
employees in Salinas, Watsonville 
and Santa Cruz. 

' Representatives from all locals in 
the state are expected to be pres- 
ént. The proposed pact, now being 
worked out, will affect employes 
of. the Union Ice Company, Na- 
tional Ice Company, Salinas Valley 
Ice Company, Monterey County Ice 
and Development Company, Apple 
Growers Association of Watson- 
ville, and others. 

The executive board of the State 
Branch consists of representatives 
from all locals in the state. R. E. 
McCarthy is president and Elmer 
Wagner of the Los Angeles local 
is secretary. 


ALONG 
CANNERY ROW 


Tillie Mrovka, who worked in 
the FCWU office last season, 
finally has taken a job on the 
“Row”—he’s at CPC now. 


* * * 


Nick Gomes, who worked at San 
Carlos plant, is in the hospital 
where he undérwent an operation 
recently. 

he 

Sea Pride had a nice load of 
sardines to start off the summer 
season. We’re hoping they keep 
the good work up and we have a 
good pack this summer. 

* ¢ * 

Brother James Siohros was in- 

jured at the San Carlos Cannery. 


He is in the hospital with head 
injuries. 


* 


* * 8 


Sister Renee Hidalgo is out of 
the hospital and recovering nicely. 
It was very nice to see her at our 
special Executive Board meeting 
Wednesday morning. 

* 


* % 


Our new Business Agent seems 

to be very busy these days. 
* * * 

Brother Fred Dalton is still 
ee in the Button Salvage con- 
| test but “Gabe” Bicknell is slowly 
creeping up on him. 

* * * 

If these rains keep up the sar- 
dines will be swimming into the 
canneries before August. 

* * * 

We hear that Brother Bicknell 
was trying to join the WAACS 
last week end. 


In Union 
Circles — 


SALINAS 


Dave Pitman of the Bartenders 
is proud these days—it was a boy! 
* * * 4 
Bertha Boles likewise is proud 
as cah be—her dog had the twins. 
* * * 


William Greenwell, AFL-minded 
bootblack at the Rodeo Barber 
Shop, has been in the hospital 
following an operation. William 
has tried to organize the boot- 
blacks into an AFL union but 
didn’t get much help from the 
ARL, it’s i peat 

; * 

J. B. McGinley served as chair- 
man for the labor council last 
week during the short session dur- 
ing ‘which C. A. McAdams, : Red 
Cross ¢haitman,; spoke in behalf 
of the Re@ Cross War Fund: cam- 
paign and ‘pledged full credit to 
Labor for its donations and repre- 
sentation of Labor on Red.-Cross 
and other civic committees. 

* * *&- F 

’ New labor~council delegates .ob- 
ligated Friday: Herman Calhoun, 
‘from Butchers 506, and Hugh E. 
Lyons, from the State, County and 
Municipal Employees Union. 

* * * 

Hugh Lyons, new council dele- 

gate, was First Aid instructor at 


schoo] for sometime. 
Charles E. Kent, former mem-' oe high 


March 6, reports his brother, Wil 


liam Kent. The departnient _— In one respect the present world 


Included were the hydration|ber was on the union's execu 


plant, a new hospital at King City, 


‘Roberts. 


board and was very dew 


| and some pew? permite at Fort | union activities in 


tyears ago. = at ae 


r longer. Good ‘Luck, Fellows! — 
ane 


Carpenters Auxiliary 373 met 
Wednesday, March 10, for their 
regular business meeting. A very 
interesting report was given dur- 
ing the meeting by Mrs. Helen 
Keiser on the convention of car- 
penters’ auxiliaries held at Oak- 
land recently. 

The auxiliary learned many help- 
ful. and interesting things other 
auxiliaries are doing. A committee 
was formed, consisting of Mrs. 
Lupie Luna and Mrs. Ruby Miller, 
to see about Red Cross hand sew- 
ing suitable for the auxiliary dur- 
ing future socal meetngs. An en- 
joyable socal hour was held after 
the meeting with refreshments 
served by ‘Mrs. Jean Pilliar and 
Mrs. Mary McDole. 

Those attending were Mrs. Ruby 
Miller, Mrs. Bernice Pilliar, Mrs. 
Jéan Pilliar, Mrs. Roy Brayton, 
Mrs. Helen Keiser, Mrs. Dorothey 
McAnaney, Mrs. Goldie Chapmann, 
Mrs. Bessie Gunn, Mrs. Goldie 
Francis, Mrs. Beatrice Cunning- 
ham, Mrs. Mary McDole, Mrs. Beu- 
lah Wenzinger, Mrs. Lupie Luna 
and Mrs. Astrid Nelson. 


* 


Mrs. Grace Logue has been quite 
ill the past week. The auxiliary 
sincerely hopes that she will soon 
be well again. We missed Grace at 
our last meeting. 


* #* 


* € # 


Mrs. Blanche Van Emon heard 
last week from her husband, Earl. 
He sent a telegram from an un- 
known port. Blanche was very 
happy to receive even this brief 
message. 

* * k* 

Tommy Luna, son of Mrs. Lupte 
Luna, is not in the Quartermaster 
Corps any longer. He is a gunner 
now, according to a letter received 
by his sister, Marcelle. 


* * # 


Mrs. Bertha Thurman was un- | |program which 


able to attend our last meeting as 
she was entertaining a guest, Mr. 
Dick Hampshire. He is a former 
Salinas contractor now in the Navy 
and had a few days’ leave to Visit 


in Salinas. 


*  ® 


Mr. Duke Johnson, member of 
Carpenters 925, is seriously ill with 
blood poisoning in a hospital at 
Hollister. Auxiliary. members. send 
best wishes for speedy recovery. 

xs * * 

Our next meeting will be a so- 
cial meeting on Wednesday, March 
24. Remember to attend and come 
prepared with needles, scissors ana 
thread. 

* 

The auxiliary served as hostesses 
to the USO Club on Friday, March 
5. There were 24 cakes baked and 
donated by auxiliary members, 
some white cakes and some choco- 
late, all looking most delicious. 

The Carpenters again came to 
the assistance of their ladies with 
a donation of money to help fi- 
nance the affair. We are .most 
grateful to them. Your press cor- 
respondent wishes to express the 
thanks and appreciation of the 
auxiliary to brother carpenters at 
this. time.! There, is a feeling. of 
cooperation:.and - union between 
these two organizations and that 
is as it should be. It is this co- 


* * 


| operation that makes it possible 


for jthe »auxiliary- to accomplish 
such an achievement. 
- We ‘hope to be able to serve 
again soon as hostesses at the USO. 
The smiles and happy looks of the 
soldiers and sailor boys make all 
our work worth while. 
* * * 

A word of thanks is in order to 
all our fine members who made 
and donated cakes, to those who 
served that Friday night, and espe- 
cially to Mrs. Lupie Luna for her 
fine work in organizing the affair 
in the absence of our president 
Thank you, Lupie. 

* * *# 

Your press correspondent re- 
ceived a letter this week from our 
auxiliary member, Mrs. Ruth Koch 
She is taking ‘a course in airplane 
mechanics at Saeramento. She 
plans to complete the course about 
March 20..She sends regards. to 
all auxiliary members and’ hopes 
to be. with us, again soon, 

* 

The. Pilliar_ men came out ahead 
on the cake serving at the USO. 
Bernice Pilliar baked one cake too 
brown to serve the soldiers so the 
Pilliar men enjoyed the “too 
brown” cake for supper Friday. 

* * #& 


Mrs. Marie Brayton and Mrs. 
Helen Keiser have returned from 
the convention and are bubbling 
over with news. 

¢ # ¢€ 

Joe Gunn and Ivan Miller are on 
the mend from their recent acci- 
dents. They are anxious to get 
‘into the swing of things again. 
Auxiliary members hope they 
won’t be on the sick list: much 


ing on Tuesday night, March 9. Because of the large 


attendance of union members and 
others interested in the bill, the 
hearings were conducted in the 
larger Senate Chambers instead 
of the regular committee room, 
and the discussion passed the mid- 
night hour before the vote was 
taken that erased this threat to 
the unity of the home front., 

Upon a roll-call vote, all the 
members of the committee voted 
to table the measure except the 
two sponsors of the bill, Senators 
Biggar and Fletcher. The mem- 
bers of the committee voting to 
table were Senators John F. Shel- 
ley, San Francisco, H. R. Judah, 
Santa Cruz, John Harold Swan, 
Sacramento, Charles Brown, Sho- 
shone, and Jesse R. Dorsey, Bak- 
ersfield, who presided over the 
meeting, as the regular chairman 
of the Committee, Senator Biggar, 
was one of the *sponsors of the 
bill and yielded the chair of follow- 
ing the customary procedure. 


VOTE RESULT APPLAUDED 

A round of applause greeted the 
result of the vote which ended the 
career not only of S.B. 290, but of 
two other companion bills, $.B. 1 
and S.B. 172, sponsored by Senators 
Biggar and Fletcher respectively, 
and of which S.B. 290 was a com- 
bination and an extension. Great 
elation was evidenced by the Cal- 
ifornia State Federation of Labor 
as well as all the other union re- 
presentatives present at the hear- 
ings at the favorable outcome in 
disposing of this ignominous legis- 
lation. Labor is hopeful that this 
will set the pattern for the hand- 
ling of all other proposed bills of 
a similar character so that the 


Governor’s program of making the | t 
session a short one and confined | 2 VO'- 


as much as possible to the suc- 
j cessful prosecution of the war—a 
the Federation 
supports with complete 
heartedness—will materialize 
the benefit of the citizenry of the 
entire state and nation. 
“FARMERS” STILL RABID 
Especially encouraging and sig- 


the ranks of labor was preferable 
to any compulsory law impairing 
the present status of organized la- 
bor. 

MISREPRESENTATION FAILS 

Proponents of S.B. 290 were un- 
able to side-step the vivid pictures 
of the consequences of failure to 
kill the bill in committee which 
appeared as one after another of 
those in opposition scored direct 
hits against the specific provisions 
which it contained. Attempts to 
misrepresent labor’s position in 
connection with the program for 
winning the war brought several 
speakers to their feet with offers 
to sit down with the members of 
the Committee and educate them 
as to the true facts. 

The strength of conviction with © 
which such offers were made ren- 
dered it obvious that there was 
plenty of ammunition with which 
to refute the arguments in favor 
of the measure. This fact, coupled 
with unmistakable indications that, 
if passed, the Biggar-Fletcher bill 
would clearly violate the Consti- 
tution of the United States, served 
to persuade the legislators that 
they could not report favorably on 
the measure and at the same time 
serve the best interests of -the. peo- 
ple of California, a majority of 
whom work for a living and there- 
fore would suffer directly by the 
passage of anti-labor legislation. 
The arguments set forth by Fede- 
ration representatives, who led the 
way in the fight against S.B. 290 
before the State Senate Commit- 
tee, were briefly concurred in by 
the other unionists present, just 
before the motion to table was 
presented to the seven senators for 


It is the earnest hope of the 
Federation that this early and 
iclear-cut defeat of a bill of the 


whole- | Character of S.B. 290 will prove 
to | to be of tremendous significance 


|in foreshadowing’ the trend of ac 
tion that will be taken by the 
Legislature in the coming weeks. 
That it was a decisive set-back for 


{the anti-labor forces is undeniable. 
the. employers’ organizations, only | ae a tine Se 
the representatives of the Associa- | be the war effort, for which the 
ted Farmers appeared to speak in) |Federation has worked untiringly, 


nificant was the fact that of all 


behalf of the bill which would | 
have made the functioning of trade | 
unions impossible. Although there 
were a number of representatives 
of employers’ organizations pres- 


ent, not one of them participated | 


in the discussion of the bill. Hop- 
ing that this expresses the policy 
of these organizations, the Calif- 
ornia State Federation of Labor 
feels much more optimistic over 
the possibility that the program to 
consummate the truce to eliminate 
all controversial issues some time 
ago will be achieved. 

By tabling S.B. 290, the Senate 
Labor Committee saved the legis- 
lature from wasting unnecessary 
time and energy debating an issue 
that is*°completely insignificant 
compared with the tremendous 
and momentous tasks facing the 
people of this state and country. 
THREATEN WAR UNITY 

Following a thorough discussion 
of the bill at a meeting called by 
Secretary Vandeleur of the Fede- 
ration, representatives of labor 
pointed out to the Committee that 
the proposed legislation would des- 
troy the unity of purpose which 
has given rise to the splendid re- 
cord made by the working people 
throughout the state in furthering 
the war effort. The effect which 
the strict provisions of the Biggar- 
Fletcher Labor Act would have, if 
passed, was pointed out as the first 
step in the possible destruction of 
the trade union movement as a 
prelude to dictatorship at home, 
while the entire nation is sacri- 
ficing to fight dictatorship abroad. 
The obviously discriminatory 
character of: the legislation was 
made plain by a reading, of the 
more’ ‘restrictive .sections of the 
bill, as if’ it were.to be applied to 
business ‘and labor alike, instead 
of singling out the labor unions as 
a target. If it had been enacted 
into law, the act would have 
spelled the death-knell of small 
craft unions, unable to comply 
with its exorbitant demands for in- 
crease of union expenditures in or- 
der to meet with its technical le- 
requirements. These legal 
technicalities would have had to 
be met under the threat of severe 
criminal penalties for violation of 
any of them, although when ques- 
tioned from the floor, the sponsors 
were forced to admit that only a 
highly skilled attorney could be 
sure of their meaning. 

The opponents of the bill drew 


freely upon personal experience in | si 


the trade union movement to es- 
tablish to the satisfaction of the 
majority of ‘the Committee that 


J. 'McANANEY., » voluntary self-control from within ', 


ihas become a reality, then it is a 
victory of inestimable value. © 


Federation Sends 
Digest of Bills 


‘In Legislature 
To All Affiliates 


San Francisco, California 
(CFLNL)—Each affiliated orga- 
nization of the California State 
Federation of Labor has. been 
mailed an exhaustive digest and 
analysis of nearly five hundred 
bills introduced at the preseni ses- 
sion of the state legislature so that 
all of the members of the various 
unions will have an opportunity 
to be conversant with all pending 
legislation of interest to labor. 

The pamhlet, which is the most 
elaborate of its kind yet issued by 
the Federation, includes the bills 
sponsored by the Federation. The 
bills are listed in the following 
categories: Senate Bills,» Good; 
Senate Bills, Bad; Assembly Bills, 
Good; and Assembly Bills, Bad. A 
number of Resolutions introduced 
in both houses have also been in- 
cluded in the digest, making the 
whole synopsis comprehensive and 
complete. 

Because of the growing interest 
in legislation on the part of the 
unions and the vital effects it has 
upon the fundamental interests of 
labor, the Federation felt it was 
necessary to provide the unions 
with every opportunity to follow 
the developments in Sacramento. 

Any information pertaining to 
legislation can be obtained from 
the Federation’s office, which will 
be only too glad to furnish it to 
the unions and members. 


Open 


ramento at the Senator Hotel, 
Rooms 227-28, for the preserit 
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GIGGLES 
AND 
GROANS 


WASTED. COMPLIMENT 

Liza—Dat no’count Mose told 
me last night Ah looked positively 
ethereal in de moonlight. 

Mandy—Whut dc he mean? 

Liza—Ah dunno, but I done slap- 
ped his face so as to be on the safe 
side. 
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THEM FRESH GUYS 

Steve has a little sister that’s 
just as dumb as he is but a whole 
lot better looking. In fact, she is 
a swell eyeful. One of the sales- 
men that make Steve’s town dated 
her to drive up to the city to din- 
ner. He took her to a fine restau- 
rant and bought her a bang-up 
dinner, no expense spared. Started 
with cocktails, a bottle of wine 
with dinner, and everything from 
soup to nuts. As they finished. their 
dessert, he said: 

“Well, Baby, how about a little 
demi-tasse?” 

“I thought you would make a 
erack like that sooner or later,” 
shrilled Steve’s sister. “You birds 
take a girl out for a nip and a bite 
then want to make a Century of 
Progress in five minutes.” 
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NOT INTERESTED IN TALK 


Nobody is particularly interested in what some old 
women or some equally old men think should be done 
after the war. They have a right to think, of course, as 
well as to express their ideas but they have no right at 
all to attempt to proceed with putting their ideas into 
operation or taking it for granted that their ideas will be 
utilized after the war is over. 

Just now we have a war to fight and win. We have 
got totalitarianism to crush, since its advocates have un- 
dertaken to crush us and they have gone so far as to de- 
clare war on us. It must be evident by this time that we 
have quite a job cut out for us. The sooner we stop all 
this nonsense of just talking and then looking around to 
see if somebody is applauding instead of getting down to 
the business of winning the war the better the average 
run of American citizens will like it. 

After all the blunders our statesmen and military men 
have been making all these years they surely have their 
crust right with them when they have the gall to offer 
themselves as self-appointed advisers in regard to how 
the world should be run after this war is over. What do 
these blunderbusses know about running this world? 
Most of them would have to scrape to get as much as 
a thimbleful of practical knowledge of world affairs, while 
the line of plans and suggestions they are handing out to 
ourselves and the rest of the world has the ring of a jum- 
ble of political claptrap. 

Most Americans are heartily sick of hearing them talk 
so much about what we must do after the war. Let us win 
the war first. If these eternal gossipers would turn to and 
really help the war effort and by so doing hasten the day 
of victory instead of just talking about things which are 
to be done and what is going to happen after this awful 
war is over most Americans would be highly pleased. 


* * 


NOT REALLY? 

“What kind of a dress did Betty 
wear to the party last night?” 

“[ don’t remember, I think it 
was checked.” . 

“Boy! That must have been a 
real party.” 

a & 


PATERNAL SOLICITUDE 

A census taker called at a bun- 
galow when the man of the house 
was gone. The only person home 
was a boy, whom the nose counter 
attempted to questfon. In reply to 
the question “Occupation” (of fa- 
ther) the lad brazenly answered: 
“Piano player in a bawdy house.” 

Shocked, the census taker left, 
and returned that evening to get 
reliable information. The father, 
told how the son had described his 
occupation, replied: “Well, that’s 
what I tell the kid.” 

Then closing the door and talk- 
ing in a near whisper he said to 
the census taker: “You see, Pm 
really a Hearst newspaper column- 
ist, but you can’t tell a tender 
child that.” 


z 


* * * 


ONE TRACK MIND 

A poor Jew went one day into 
the store of one of his wealthy co- 
religionists to ask for a job. 

‘Mr. Levy,” he begged, “give. me 
some work; I have a wife and ten 
children.” 

Levy regarded the visitor out of 


AMERICA WANTS ACTION 

Nobody is interested particularly these days in what 
any general thinks about how he can just mop up on the ‘ 
enemy at some remote future date. What all Americans the corner of kis eye, and not leo™ 

;ing up from what he was doing, 

are interested in is to see him get at it and really do it. One j askea: 
clean cut victory is worth more than ten thousand day| “Well. -- 
dreams of spectacular exploits on imaginary future battle- | ee? 
fields. What the average American likes to see their gen- 
erals do is to keep still and not tip the enemy off at all in o. 
regard to what they intend to do, or think they can do, oe, he oe or 
till they proceed to do it and then let the achievement | with tonsilitis.” 
speak for itself. Nor are we particularly interested in the| King: “What! Is that ot 
number of enemy ships sighted or shot at. What we are hanging around herp again’ 


* 
interested in are the number of ships actually sunk, from YOU SURE GOTTA 
day to day. 


Two fireflies met in Hyde Park 

Of all the forces we have at the front MacArthur and 0 ne ee ach ou 
has men seem to be pegging away about the best of any | imow, this ‘ts a blackout?” 
of them. The rest of them seem to be pretty much in the | The other firefly replied: - 
thumb-twiddling stage yet. They seem to have plenty to ope belp vid ae you sotte 
say but up to the present time performance has not cee Se 
much of a tempo. It does seem that it is about time to MODESTY SUPREME» 
really get going on this war and not just stand around | Sam (at picture show): “Mandy, 

i ° tell dat colored gent on de yutha 
with “ the planes, guns and ships we now have at our | sige to take his ahm frum ’round 
disposa . yo’ waist.” 

That affair in North Africa is something, of course, | Mandy: “Tell ‘em yoyet; en's 
but is was nearly over when we got there. The big thing Ee se 
for us there is having the whole continent of Africa on IDENTIFIED 
our side. That is something, but, so far as that military Harold—Who ee do you 
show in Tunisia is concerned that is certainly pretty small a aa act by fen just # little 
potatoes. According to newspaper reports there are only | dandruff trying to get ahead. 
$50,000 axis soldiers in that area. Cleaning up on that aed 
little handful is a workout. It gives a few soldiers that mie. 


can you do anything 


* * 


THE HOMECOMING 
King (returning from war) 


. . The tight-fisted husband who 
much actual experience which they badly need. Over in| was out of town for his wife’s 


Russia they exterminated at Stalingrad a German army |birthdsy sent her © shgck tor ® 


; : ; * present. The 
more than twice as large as the whole axis force in Tuni- os far ieee Pe his whit, 
sia. There have been days when the Russians have killed | sent back a post card: 
&s many Germans in one day as we have been able to| “Dear Jim: roan 
bag in Tunisia” during the past five months, since our Se Ae el te tals 
forces landed in Africa. ss 8 

In order to win this war we will certainly have to get WHOA! BACK op nga ee 
going on it in dead earnest on a larger scale than we have Ped ode pont ses paecs extthaci- 
as yet undertaken. Not what somebody says we will do'| astic about it. 
but what we actually get around to do is what will win| “Well, Johnny, what did you 
this war. see?” asked his lovely young 

There is a lot said about how little the people at home Poh, Aunt Kittie, I saw tigérs, 
are doing to win this war. After all folks at home are |tigresses, Hons, lionesses, elephants, 
doing pretty well for a starter. Rest assured they will do | clephantesses, and peat 
a Whole lot better when there is more doing on the front TOUCH SYSTEM 
in Europe. Americans have been patiently waiting to see| Nellie: “Jack says he can read 

fr . ° * . , y u like a book.” ' 
our war machine get into action. paler cee bot the trouble with 

We are not looking for anybody to tell us when large | nim is that he wants to use the 
scale offensives are to start. But we are looking for some | Braille system.” 

offensive to get under way. Don’t tell us about it. eee Se eo eae 


tart doing it. 


‘With the crushing defeat at Stalingrad went the last 
hope of German victory over Russia in this war. It also 
oni awful setback into their ambitions to dominate all 


3 t 
ree } 
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for the’ per- 
check. The 
morning?” 


~ 
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heads straight back towards slavery 
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THE RUSSIANS, By Albert 
Rhys Williams. Published by Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York. 250 


‘Pages. Price $2.00. 


Those who have kept informed 
on developments in Russia since 
the 1918 revolution will recollect 
that “The Soviets”, written by Al- 
bert Rhys Williams and published 
in 1936, was hailed as the best- 
written and most comprehensive 
description yet issued about Russia 
and its people. Williams’ new book 
is not so detailed, but it contains a 
wealth of matérial to show what 
makes the Soviet Union “tick” in 
this war. 

While the author of “The Rus- 
sians” writes of the Soviet people 
sympathetically, he nevertheless 
manages to be objective in his 
treatment of the subject. You can 
read the book with the feeling 
that you are not being fed dope, 
but facts. For there is no more 
competent authority on the subject 
than Williams. He was present in 
Russia when the 1918 revolution 
took place, and of the last twenty- 
five years. of his life he has ac- 
tually lived thirteen in the Soviet 
Union. He has a broad knowledge 
of the country, its peoples and na- 
tionalities, its leaders. During his 
long stay in Russia he kept cléar 
from factional strife and sought 
always to see things calmly. His 
appraisement, therefore, is invalu- 
able. 

Right now, when the Axis na- 
tions and too many fascist-minded 
gentlemen right here in the United 


States are trying to create rifts’ 


between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, it is important that 
such a book be given the widest 


‘eolleetion of facts absorbingly told. 


Hearst Method 


distribution. In this latest Williams 
opus you will learn why the Rus- 
sians ‘fight, about their land, facts 
about the Red Army, where Russia 


gets it money and capital, what the 
status of marriage and the home 
is, how schools are operated, the 
development of complete socialized 
medicine, how newspapers and 
radio are handled, what is being 
done about religion and the 
church, how the trade unions 
function. An important chapter is: 
“What Will Russia Do After The 
War?” 

Of. particular interest to Ameri- 
can labor is the fact that the 
Soviets have the biggest organiza- | 
tion of labor in the world. Wil- 
liams reports that, while mem- 
bership is not compulsory, almost 
nine-tenths of the workers are en- 
rolie@: in the industrial unions. 
Soviet unions, he says, draft laws 
and regulations about working 
conditions, appoint health and | 
safety inspectors, enforce contracts 
between management and them- 
selves, administer a 10 billion 
ruble pension, sickness and ac- 
cident fund, and are represented 
on all planning boards to deter- 
mine, what goes to them out of in- 
come in the form of wages. Spe- 
cifically, Williams writes: “They 
are not, as the critics contend, 
simply organs for regimenting 
workers: s6 that they will passively 
carry out the policies of the State. 
They have an active and continu- 
ous part in the creation of those | 
policies as well as in the execution 
of them.” | 

This is not propaganda, but a| 


—AL SESSIONS 


TESTED RECIPES 


— for — 


NION HOME MAKERS /| 


U 


(Union housewives—and men who pride themselves in cooking— 
are asked to send favorite tested recipes to KECIPE EDITOR, 53823 
Occidental St., Oakland. Be sure to give name, address and union). 


Know Your Vitamins! | 


| We have all heard about vita- | mins are also lost in the cooking 
things | water. Sueh vitamins, we say, are 


mins and the wonderful 


} 
| 


they can do to make a body feel ‘soluble in water. It is important 
fit. Scientists claim the health of|to save every drop of cooking 


our nation depends on the proper | liquid to use in soups and gravies. | 


use of them. It is our responsibility 
as housewives to learn as much as 
we can about them. 
PROTECTIVE FOODS 

Vitamins are called the protect- 
ive foods. Vitamins are necessary 


. for growth, health and vigor. The 


body needs certain amounts of vi- 


| 


Even the foods rich in Vitamin B-1 | 
must be handled with care, especi- | 
ally when preparing them for} 
cooking. | 
VITAMIN B-1 IS IMPORTANT | 
BECAUSE IT | 

keeps the nerves healthy 
stimulates the appetite 


| 
tamins every day. Most vitamins | keeps the body alert 


are found in small quantities in 
all foods. But there are some foods 


that are especially rich in one or | helps in functioning of the heart | 
more of these vitamins. These are | helps fight fatigue 


the foods we want to know more 
about when preparing balanced 
meals. 
VITAMIN B-1 OR THIAMIN 

One of the most important vita- 
mins and most difficult to obtain 
is Vitamin B-1, sometimes called 
Thiamin. It is present in most 
foods in very small quantities. It 
cannot be stored in the body. It 
must be replaced every day. It is 
seriously injured in cooking and 
very often destroyed when cooked 


too long. A good part of the vita-° 


| necessary for the proper function- | 
| |public’s champion in.the battle for 


ing of energy foods 


RICH SOURCES OF VITAMIN 

B-1 

whole grain and enriched bread 

compressed yeast 

dried yeast 

whole grain cereals 

wheat germ 

rice polishings 

seed food—peas, beans, nuts 

fruits—oranges and bananas 

milk 

glandular meats 

lean pork and liver 

egg yolk 


| POEM OF THE WEEK 
Buttons! 


I have been watching the war map slammed up for 


advertising in front of the newspaper office. 
Buttons — red: and yellow buttons—blue and black 
buttons—are shoved back and forth across the 


map. 


A laughing young man, sunny with freckles, 

Climbs a ladder, yells a joke to somebody in the crowd, 
And then fixes a yellow button one-inch west - 

And follows the yellow button with a black button one 


inch west. 


(Ten thousand mén and boys twist on their bodies in 
a red soak along a river edge, | 
Gasping of wounds, calling for 


in their throats.) 


Who by Christ would guess what it cost to move two 
buttons one inch on the war map here in front of 
the newspaper ‘ofice where the freckle-faced 
young man is laughing to us? 

Santas ‘—CARL SANDBURG. 


There was a man in our. town 
| He joined the union of his trade 


water, some rattling death 


Is This YOU?. 


And he was wondrous rash, 


| ing. 


'the Office of Price Administration | 


= of organized labor—must | 
: the battle against a 


Of Pr opaganda, 
On Dies Shown 


New York City 

How Martin Dies’ anti-Semitic, 
red baiting speech in Congress 
came to be played on front pages 
of the Hearst newspaper chain 
while important war news was 
buried was revealed here. 

In a copyright story, In Fact 
prints the complete text of the 
teletype messages sent by William 
Randolph Hearst to his 19 news- 
papers ordering them to give Dies’ 
blast the big play: 

WX 9 LOS ANGELES, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1943 

W. A. CURLEY, NEW YORK 
JOURNAL AMERICAN 
(ATTENTION EDITORS ALL 
HEARST MORNING PAPERS 
AND AFTERNOONS WHERE 
NO MORNING ALSO MR. 
BERKSON OF I(NTERNATION- 
AL) N(EWS) S(ERVICE) 

I WOULD LIKE THE DIES 
DOCUMENTS REFERRED TO 
IN YOUR TELEGRAM TODAY 
FOR THE SERIES YOU SUG- 


|GEST. PLEASE EXPLAIN TO} 


MR. BERKSON WHAT WE} 
WANT, AND I AM NOTIFYING 
THE EDITORS IN THIS MES- 
SAGE TO PROCEED ON LINES 
INDICATED: NAMELY, 

WE SHOULD BEGIN WITH 
DIES’ SPEECH, RUNNING 
SUMMARY IN IMMEDIATE 
NEWS AND THE SPEECH IN 
FULL ON EDITORIAL PAGE, 
ABOUT ONE THOUSAND 


|! WORDS PER DAY, AS PEOPLE 


WILL NOT READ MORE. 
USE EASILY READ TYPE TO 
MAKE PEOPLE READ IT. RUN | 
THE DOCUMENTS IN DAILY | 
INSTALLMENTS IN THE 
NEWS 

W R HEARST 655PF 
WX 10 LOS ANGELES, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1943 
EDITORS HEARST PAPERS: 
CHIEF INSTRUCTS TO PLAY 
UP DIES’ SPEECH TODAY 
SENSATIONALLY. FURTHER 
INSTRUCTIONS IN SEPARATE 
MESSAGE. 

J. WILLICOMBE 656F 

Hearst papers throughout the 

nation. not only played up the 
Dies speech but gave it consider- 
able space on the front page, de- 
voting only two inches to the 
American attack in Tunisia and 
relegating the Russian victory at 
Stalingrad to page 2. 


Labor Praised 


For Stand on | 


Price Conirol 


San Diego, California | 
Organized labor is becoming the 


effective price control and ration- 


This was the gist of the message 
from union men now working with 


in Washington to a conference 
with San Diego, California, labor | 
leaders. 

Attending the conference from 
Washington were John T. Burke, | 
A F of L Liaison Officer to the 
OPA, Glenn R. Atkinson, Liaison 
Officer from the Railroad Unions, | 
and Muriel, Ferris, Rationing 
Specialists of the Labor Office, 
OPA. 

“Without effective price control, 
every wage-worker takes a pay- 
cut—the buying power of his pay 
grows less and in time his money 
would become nothing better then 
shinplasters or Confederate cur- 
rency;” Burke declared. “And with- 
out honest rationing, every-wage- | 
earner is cheated—the. best of 
everything goes to the man with | 
the most dough, regardless of 
what’s right or what’s needed.” | 

Mr. Atkinson, Liaison Officer | 
from the railfoaad unions, stated: ! 
“Some people aren’t interested ‘in | 
stable prices and honest rationing. | 
Some people can’t see any reason | 
why they shouldn’t become war | 


millionaires. And we—the men and | 


favored few.” 


Anything BUT— 


The present position which we, | 
the educated and well-to-do classes, 
occupy, is that of the Old Man of 
the Sea, riding on the poor man’s 
back; only, unlike the Old Man of | 
the Sea, we are very sorry for the 
poor man, very sorry; and we will 
do almost anything for the poor | 
man’s relief. We will not only 
supply him’ with food sufficient to | 
keep him on his legs, but we will 
teach and instract. him and point 
out: to him the beauties of the 
landscape; we will discourse sweet 
music to him and give him abun- 
dance of good advice. 

Yes, we will do almost anything 
for the poor man, anything but get 
off his back —LEO TOLSTOY, 
1828-1910. 


There is eunaen peewee 
idea that arrives in its day. 
© to resist it. —MONTES: 


TDAY, MARCH 19, 1943 


MANY UNIONS HAVE PUT 
THEIR BUILDING FUNDS 
INTO WAR BONDS --- 


UNION STEEL WORKERS IN PENNA. 
HIRED BUS TO GO TO WORK, 
SAVED ON TIRES --~ 


BUY RONDS AND HELP U.S. RIDE TO VICTORY/ 


BY CHARLES KELLER 


WSS 710C U. 8S. Treasury Dept. 


MONTEREY 


MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


F. J. NICHOLAS 


DRUGS—LIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. Phone 6325 New Monterey. 


MONTEREY UNION DIRECTORY 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. 

BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)—Meets first Saturday of each month 
at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svien, 202-C Third St.,.Rec. Sec., Martin 
Niebling, 28 East Ford St.; Bus. Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labor Temple, 
San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 

BARBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A. 
H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. Meetings held first Wed- 
nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 301 Alvarado Ave. 


BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483— 
Meets first and third Mondays, 2:30 p.m. above The Keg, 301 Alva- 
rado St., Pres., Arend Smith; Sec., Pearl Bennett; Bus. Agent, E. D. 
McCutcheon, 301 Alvarado Ave., Phone 6734. 

BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO. 16—Meets Carpenters’ Hall secona 
and fourth Friday, 8:00 P. M. President, F. B. Hair, P. O. Box 
264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Monterey, Phonsa 
wan Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 298 Carmel Ave., Pacific Grove, Phone 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTI TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE- 
REY COUNTY—Meets every Thursday, 8:00 P. M., Carpenters’ Hall. 
W. J. Dickerson, Pres.; H. E. Ferguson, Fin. Sec., Dale Werd, Bus. 
Mer. Office: 701 Hawthorne St. Phone 6744, Res. Phone 5230. 

BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—FPres., Phil Mosley; Rec. Sec., 
Ben Updyke; Bus. Agt., Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Columbia 2132. 


CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and third Monday 8:00 p.m. at Carpen- 
ters’ Hall, Monterey. Rec. Sec., W. J. Allen, 501 Forrest, Pacific 
Grove, phone 3263; Bus. Agent-Fin. Sec., D. L. Ward, 400 Gibson 
Ave., office phone 6744, Res. 5230. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO. 1072—Meet in Carpenters Hall, Mon- 
terey, second Monday, 7:30 P. M. President, E. E. Smith; Financia] 
Secty., R: H. Van DeBogart, 310 5th St., Pacific Grove, Phone 4800. 


| FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meevts first 


Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 

AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 
COUNTY—Meets on call. Pres., Louis Martin; Sec., Morgan King; 
Bus. Agent, Ivan Sinner, Office, 648 Ocean View Ave. 

HODCARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS 690—Meet 
in New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 8:06 
p.m. Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Sec., H. E. Fergu- 
son, P. O. Box 425, Monterey; Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins, Pacific 
Grove; Ross Reese, Bus. Agt. 

INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tuesday every other month 10 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus. Agent, James 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 


LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean S. Siefert, 
1508 First St., Salinas, Phone Salinas 7674. 


MONTEREY PENINSULA4yCENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 
Labor Temple, 315 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p. m. 
Pres., E. D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Treas., A. H. 
Thompson; Sec., Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 7622. 


MONTEREY COUNTY FEDERATED TEACHERS NO. 457—Meet in 
Monterey second Wednesday, 5:00 P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Edwards, 
823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. 


MUSICIANS Local No. 616 Meets second Monday at 8:00 p.m., Bar- 
tenders Hall; Pres., Virgil McAllister; Sec.-Treas., Harry Judson. 
MOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—President, Harry M. Fox 
Jr.; Secretary, Herman R. Bach. 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Meets second 
and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m. Pres., Elmer 
Brewer; Rec.-Sec., Irving Ask, Phone 8243; Fin. Sec., J. C. Under- 
wood; Phone 8246; Treas., William Mayer, Phone 7905. 

PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 337—Meet first and 
third Friday, Carpenters’ Hall, Monterey, 8:00 P.M. President, Eari 
Smith; Monterey; Financial Secretary, V. J. Willoughby, 152 Carmel 
Avenue, Pacific Grove. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS NO. 62—Meet in Carpenters’ Hall 
Monterey, second and fourth Friday at 8:00 P. M. President, J. 
Allen Wilson, 211 Ninth Street, Pacific Grove, Phone 4591; Fin.- 
Sec., Russell Sweetman, 707 Filmore St., Monterey, Phone 7086. 

POST OFFICE CLERKS, Monterey Branch No. 1292 of National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks (AFL)—Meets first Friday of month. 
Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., E. L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas., Art Hamil. 

SEINE AND LINE FISHERMEN’S UNION-—-Meets monthly on full 
moon, 2:00 p.m., at Knights of Pythias Hall, Calle Principal; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, John Crivello: Business Agent, Vito Alioto, Office 
233 Alvarado St., Phone 3965... 

SHEET METAL WORKERS 304—Meet every third Friday, Santa Cruz, 
Watsonville, Salinas, Monterey. Pres., John Alsop, 308 19th St., Pa- 
cific Grove; Fin. Sec., F. F. Knowles, 232 River St., S. C., Ph. 1276J. 

GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO DRIVERS’ UNION 287—Meets 
second Thursday of month at. 7:30 p.m., Labor Temple. George 
W. Jenott, Sec.-Bus. Agt., 72 | Fs ei St., San Jose, Ballard 6316, 
For a representative of Monterey County call L, R. Carey, 117 
Pajaro St., Salinas Phone 7590: ~ 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION LOC; 573-—-Meets last Friday of eaci 

onth in. Labor Temple. ence Ollason, President; Walte 
k, Vice President: A, B. Rotter, Secretary, Rt. 1, Monterey. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 543 — C. R. McCloskey, President, 
Salinas; A. C. Davis, Sec.-Treas., 109 t St. Watsonville. 
Phohe 959-J. Meets last Sunday of the Month, alternating between 


JNITED SLATE oTILE & COMPOSPTTON ROOFERS, DAMP & WATER- 
Pa aka pg hyeregee Ay 

- Temple, Friday in Montere rs’ 
Frank Phone 9668, 


8:00 . 
Sec., Walker, 327 
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LIBERTY LIMERICKS 


A chef who knew lots about 
dough 
Said, “So far, we’ve raised 
it too slow— 
We'll beat Hitler when 
One dollar in ten 


Is put into Wer Bonds— 
Let’s go!” 


We'll cook the Axis’ goose 
when and only when every- 
body does his part. Don’t 
let the U. S. down. Puta 


ag of P pg fue into 
War Bonds 


each week. 


U. S. Treasury Departmens, 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


155 MAIN ST. PHONE 7245 


“ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 


CUT-RATE DRUGS 


LOWEST EVERYDAY 
PRICES 


Two Stores 
BUILDING 


— and — 
Boy pia _ 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CoO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 


| Organized Labor’s 
‘Seabees’ Win Praise 


| Of Top Army Officer 
Washington, D. C. 
The work of the Navy ‘Seabeas” 
jin the Solomon Islands campaign 
has drawn high praise from Major 
;General Alexander A. Vandegrift, 
| USMC, who commanded the Ma- 
\rines in their successful drive 
against Japanese land forces in 
that area. 
| The Seabeas, who were recruited 
|as members of the Navy construc- 
tion battalions from the ranks of 
organized labor, did a “marvelous 
| job” on Guadalcanal, the Leather- 
|neck hero declared. He described 
|the attack upon Tulagi and the 
|long battle for possession , of stra- 
| tegic Guadalcanal Island. The 
General said Tulagi was taken 
,after two days of fighting while 


\}several months were required to 


aher the Nipponese from the 


other Island. 

General Vandegrift stressed the 
importance of Henderson airfield 
in the fight for control of the is- 
land and it was in this connection 
that he Reciapecheveles aobise the Seabeas. 


| 
H'ray for the Worm 


People who have for generations 
looked on the worm as a forlorn, 
helpless creature now hail him as 
the only living creature that can 
make ends meet in these times. 


Sell 


LEIDIG'S 


LIQUOR 


GROCERIES 


FRUIT 


and 


VEGETABLES 


CLEANERS 


Cleaning—Pressing 
Dyeing—Alterations 


PHONE 5221 


951 Del Monte 
Monterey 


| 


GUT OF HIGH RENT DISTRICT! — 


UNION FURNITURE CO. 
— Successors to Genser Furniture Co. — 
COMPLETE HOME OUTFITTERS 
“Nothing Down — Two Years to Pay” 


132 W. MARKET ST. 


— Phone 4543 — 


Salinas, Calif. 


THE MULLER MORTUARY 


RALPH C. MULLER, Mgr. 


SINCERE FUNERAL SERVICE SINCE 1891 


East Alisal at Pajaro 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST 


| YOUR’S FOR SERVICE — 


YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 


— 7337 — 


Phone 3236 


Salinas, Calif. 


264 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


AMBULANCE 
— 24-Hour Service — 


COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere ' a Anytime 


Phone 
7337 


Modern Linen Supply 


37 SPRING SFREET 


PHONE 4303 


“Serving the Best the Best”’ 


IF ITS INA pect lgtr ss gal HAVE IT. 


VALLEY LIQUOR STORE 


MOLLIE BUTLER, Prop. 


SALINAS DRIVE-D IN i MARKET 


MONTEREY and SAN 
WHEN YOU WANT... “Bakery Products of Unusual Quality” 


RAMON BAKE SHOP 


_ en 4781 


TOA Trim 


Washington, D.C. 
The Office of Price Administra- 


tion has begun to make good its) 


promise that it would attack prof- 
iteering by directing price reduc- 
tions on articles on which the gov- 
ernment and civilians are being 
gouged. 

Manufacturers of steel castings 
used in ships, tanks, guns and 
planes were directed to put into 
effect at once price reductions 
ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. 
The O. P. A. “conservatively” es- 
timated that this would save the 
government alone $50,000,000 a 
year on war-contracts. 

A report of a study made by 
O. P. A. accountants disclosed that 
| companies producing steel castings 
for armament have been earning 
fantastic profits. Seventy-two con- 
cerns, it was asserted, last year 
increased their profits on sales 
from 5.8 to 25 per cent and the 
profit on the entire value of their 
property from 5.7 to 73.2 per cent. 

Fifty-two other companies hiked 
their profits on sales from 6 per 
cent to 28 per cent and the profits 
on their next worth from 6 to 77.3 
per cent. 

In other words, profits on sales 
were from three to five times 
larger than in 1939, and. profits 
available for distribution to stock- 
holders were from 12 to 16 times 
larger. 

From labor’s standpoint, the 
most interesting feature of the 
report was complete exoneration 
of workers from any responsibility 
for this gouge on the government. 

While employes of the compa- 
nies earned more wages because 
they worker longer hours, the pro- 
portion of labor costs to dollar 
sales volume actually declined 
from 31 per cent in 1939 to 26 per 
cent in the first nine months of 
1940. 

This supports labor’s contention 
that the payment of overtime rates 
does not increase production costs, 
but, on the contrary, reduces them 
as a result of greater production. 


Tugwell Trying 
To Help Puerto 
Rico's Workers 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rico’s relief program has 
been amended in order to make 
possible an increase in the num- 
ber of families receiving direct re- 
lief. At present this number is only 
5000. It is planned to raise this to 
17,000 families at once, and to 
30,000 by the end of the year. Un- 
| employed family heads are to re- 
ceive ,$7.50 a month. The changes 
in the program, Governor Tugwell 
explained, will effect a reduction 
‘in overhead costs and make pos- 
isible a more rapid expansion. It 
is planned to set aside $2,000,000 
from insular funds to cover the 
expanded program. 

Although Puerto Ricans have 
been American citizens for the 
past quarter century, federal social 
security has never been extended 
to this crowded Caribbean outpost. 
Because of financial handicaps, 
social security is the last plank in 
the platform of the Popular Party 
to be tackled. The Social Security 
Board set up under the Popular 
administration estimates that a 
complete secutity program would 
require a fund of at least $16,000,- 
000: Immediate appropriation of 
such a large amount is not pos- 


sible, but the present sum of 


$2,000,000 will make a small begin- 


|| ning. 


Cops, Dismissed 
For Unionism, 
Backed by Labor 


Detroit, Michigan 
Firing of two policemen, one with 
20 and one with 8 years service, 
by the Detroit commissioner of 
Police had led to a rally by AFL 
unions to the cause of a_ police- 
man’s union. The two efficers were 
fired for trying to organize a De- 
troit chapter of the Fraternal Or- 
der of Police (unaffiliated) 
The AFL has police chapters. in 
42 American cities. 
The official publication of the 
Detroit Fire. Fighters Assn. (AFL) 
said: 
“There. is something. radically 
wrong with Detroit's. police admin- 
istration when it sees fit to fire 4 
policeman who takes the position 
that, if the executive heads if the 
the department can belong to and 
retain membership in’ every police 
chiefs’ organization in the country 
and the officers can belong to their 
own private organizations, - then 
the patrolman also has a right to 
—, socially and vrais 
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CONDITIONS, NOT EMPLOYES, Says Railroad 
Fancy Profits T0 BLAME FQl 
On Armament |OF ‘ABSENTEEISM , SHOWN . |Be Socialized 


By I. M. tats 


LARGER PART 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Dept. 


American Federation of Labor 


Allies who were then fighting 
alone. After Pearl Harbor this 
sense of .responsibility on the part 
of labor has been infinitely | 
strengthened, and our productive 
expansion is proof of that. 

We are aware that national pro- | 
duction has not been as good and | 
as rapid as we want it to be. Anxe 
iety on this subject is legitimate, 
because we must all be determined | 
to overwhelm the enemy and to| 
win this war as quickly as possible. 
But we should not fool ourselves | 
about difficulties, so that when our | 
goals of production are not -real- | 
ized we must not be led to despair. 
Rather must this failure serve as 
a stimulus for overcoming: ob- 
stacles and for further intensifica* 
tion of the war effort. Labor 
knows as well as, if not better 
than, any other group that ';this 
war for the survival of democratic 
institutions is its own war for life 
or death, because upon these in- 
stitutions rests its very existence, | | 

It is because of this awareness 
of our war aims that organized 
labor often loses patience with its 
critics in search of cheap. causes, 
when they talk about ‘absentee- 
ism” and point an accusing finger | 
at labor as the sole responsible | 
factor. Though it did not publicize | 
it, absenteeism has been the ;con- 
cern of labor much before these | 
professional faultfinders heard of | 
the word. For months we have | 
been thinking of ways and means 
of eliminating it cormpletely. We| 
know as well as anybody else that | 
absenteeism may mean victory or | 
defeat in North Africa or the Solo- | 
mons, and every individual worker | 
knows that absenteeism may mean 
the life or death of his own son 
in the services. We do not need | 
self-appointed guardians to tell “ts | 
that. Our concern with the prob- | 
lem was not: prominent in the past, 
because we were looking forthe 
causes of this disease of industry 
for the sole purpose of eradicating 
it. We knew that speeches would | 
only stir up arguments at a time 
when action was necessary, and so 
we tried to find out first what 
were the circumstances producing 
absenteeism and second how we 
could help eliminate them. 
WHERE THE TROUBLE IS 

Without. throwing accusations 
against management, against the 
government or against other 
groups, as some people are in- 
variably tempted to do, we dis- 
covered that there were afew 
concrete, specific factors which 
lead to this national weakness. We 
found out that workers lived in 
crowded conditions, often iaway 
from home without any of the con- 
veniences and relaxations that the 
home offers. We found out that 
the workers in many industries 
had no time to do their shopping 
because of overtime, they had no 
decent recreation, no decent meals 
and few eating facilities; at the 
factories or around them, ‘Then 
there is also the fact that the 
wage-earner works overtime,’ and 
that his task is more intense and 
more fatiguing than before: We 
discovered, in addition, frequent 
difficulties in transportation. We 
also found that every war* jndus- 
try today employed a larger num- 


| 


| prewar 
ithese new tasks. But such hang- 


Even before Pearl.Harbor was fully aware of its 
responsibility in the national policy of making this 
country the arsenal of' democracy. In fact, since the 
beginning of Lease-Lend shipments, 
that upon its efficiency and co-operation rested the 
success of production and delivery to those of our 


labor knew 


ber of women who often have re- 


| Sponsibilities of home and children 


on their shoulders and are likely 
to have divided loyalties. Women 
in general are responsible for 


| twice as much absenteeism as men 


because of difficulties in the home 
and in providing for the home. All 
of these problems are real and 
not imaginary, but they can be 
handled by true cooperation among 
labor, management, and the gov- 
ernment—but not. by reckless ac- 
cusation and loose talk. 
TRYING TO SOLVE PROBLEM 
Labor has done and is doing its 
share in the solution of these dif- 
ficult problems. It must have, how- 
ever, the cooperation of manage- 
ment, the public and the govern- 


iment. Just as we are fighting for 


a-common cause, we must pool our 
common efforts to eliminate all 
the obstacles that block us on the 
production line. We must make 
life easier for the women workers 
at home and in their tasks of pro- 
viding for the home. We must co- 
operate with the community to do 
its very best for the living con- 
ditions of new workers in over- 
crowded areas, for their recreation 


land nutrition. We must cooperate 
|with management to make safety, 


sanitation and eating conditions in 
ithe plant as effective as possible 
in the face of increased activity. 
ENGLISH EXPERIENCE 

In all of these efforts much 
headway has been made. The ex- 
perience of the British people in 
handling the same situation has 
shown that much can be achieved 
if the problem is approached in a 
cooperative and constructive spirit. 
Every report from Britain indi- 
cates that wherever the problems 


iand relieved, absenteeism not due ! 
to inevitable causes vanishes al- 
most completely. Only last Sun- 
day Edward R. Murrow, reporting | 
from London, described fully the 
disappearance of absenteeism in 


| England because concerted action 
‘by trade unions and the govern- 
iment was taken to overcome the 


evils here cited. 

The thing to do is to get busy 
on these problems. In some in- 
stances labor has perhaps paid 
more attention to hangovers of 
disagreements than to 


overs have practically vanished 
now and a good start has already 


'been made toward a solution of 


the problems of absenteeism. Vol- 


|/untary cooperation as in Britain 


has proven more effective than all 
the coercion of Axis dictatorships. 
Let us give this democratic coop- 
erative method a fair chance here 
and now. 


Tenshun! 


When the drill sergeant in- 


structed his company to line up, 
lift the left leg and hold it straight 
out; one soldier accidentally lifted 
his right leg, which appeared in 
the line next to the left leg of the 
next soldier. Enraged, the sergeant 
inspected the line and yelled, “All 
right. Who’s.the wise guy over 
there holding up both legs?” 


LABOR'S BONDS FLOAT SHIPS 


1 ROO 


ae a 


Rear Adm iral 
Woodward 


A WORLD'S 
RECORD 
174 Warships 
Launched, and #9 
Y Keels Laid in ONE 
- DAY! 


System Should 


By SCOTT NEARING 

War business has brought pros- 
perity to U. S. railroads. Quan- 
tities of war and civilian freight 
are moving in’ all directions. East- 
ern oil product markets are taxing 
tank cars to capacity. Troop move- 
ments require large numbers of 
Pullman and tourist sleepers. Com- 
muter trains are filled with hold- 
érs' of “A” gas ration books, and 
through passenger trains are jam- 
med with civilians and men in uni- 
form. Abandoned locomotives have 
been patched up and returned to 
the rails. Every freight and pas- 
senger car is pressed into service. 
Railroad facilities are strained to 
the breaking point by the biggest 
rush of business since 1918. 

Throughout the Great Depres- 
sion the railroads were in financial 
straits. Many of them defaulted on 
their interest payments and went 
into the hands of receivers. «As 
lately as 1939 half of the railroad 
mileage of the country was under 
various forms of reorganization, In 
1938 Class One railroad earnings 
fell $123 millions below their fixed 
charges. 

Bankrupt railroads were in no 
position to improve their proper- 
ties or even to maintain them. 
Many experts believed that there 
was nothing for it but to turn the 
railroads over to the Government 
on the best obtainable terms. 


TROUBLES SOLVED FOR 
PRESENT 

The war transformed the pic- 
ture. Earnings rose with greatly 
increased business. In 1940 Class 
One railroads met their fixed 
charges and had $189 millions left 
over for dividends. The amount 
available for dividends as a result 
of 1942 operations is around $950 
millions. The highest amount ever 
before reached (1929) was only 
$897 millions. The war has saved 
the railroads financially and given 
them a new lease on life. 

Railroad troubles are solved for 
the moment. The companies are 
repainting bridges and stations, re- 
pairing and replacing where they 
can get materials. But the respite 
is only temporary. After the war 
they will slip back again into the 


imentioned above are recognized | hopeless financial morass that al- 


most swallowed them 10 years ago. 

What to do? The railroads are a 
necessary public utility. It is folly 
ito let them run ragged until 
another war recalls them to life 
and vigor. There is only one ra- 
tional solution: the _ railroads 
should be brought into one unified 
system and operated, like the post 
office, for service and not for 
profit. 

Railroads are legal monopolies. 
There is little to be gained and 
much to be lost by operating them 
as separate systems. From coast 
to coast and border to border rail- 
road service should be organized 
under a general plan and operated 
as units of 2 coordinated whole. 


Noted Columnist 
Takes a Crack 
At Rickenbacker 


Washington, D. C. 

Dorothy Thopmson, noted news- 
paper columnist and recognized 
expert on the techniques of Fas- 
cism, courageously denounced 
Cap. “Eddie” Rickenbacker as a 
spokesman for those ‘who are 
seeking to take advantage of this 
war to crush American labor 
unions.” In a syndicated column, 
Miss Thompson wrote: 

“Although he denies it in Lone, 
he attacks the very basis of organ- 
ized labor; those laws which seek 
to bring some order and stability 
to the rights of workers, organized 
or unorganized; and the whole 
structure which makes labor or- 
ganization possible. 

“And for all the faults in our 
war production, he blames the 
workers and blames them exclu- 
Siveiy. 

“While our men are fighting in 
Africa and the Pacific, Captain 
Rickenbacker is organizing their 
lives for them on their return. He 
is planning that they shall be used 
to break the trade union system. 

“The men. in the hell holes doing 
the fighting are not largely corpo- 
ration executives. They are mostly 
the sons of American workers. 

“Certainly; when the soldier 
comes back to the nation, which 
he has risked his life to protect, 
he will demand a share in the 
wealth of that nation. And he cer- 
tainly won’t get it if he is aligned 
against the workers who were 
kept at home.” 


Workers of Estonia 
Join Revolt Against 
Hitler's Brutal Rule 


“Increasing discontent” in Esto- 
nia because the Nazis are depleting 
Estonian manpower and resources, 


‘ig deseribed by the Swedish newy- 


Nyheter, in an ar+ 


pa , Dagens 
ticle e by the OWL The Nazis have 


Poo 


~ PAGH mere 


NEARLY A HALF 


A chef who knew lots about 
dough 
Said, “So far, we’ve raised 
it too slow— 
We'll beat Hitler when 
One dollar in ten 


Is put into War Bonds— 
Let’s go!” 


< ell ie 


We'll cook the Axis’ goose ® 
when and only when every- 

y does his part. Don’t 
let the U. S. down. Puta 
tenth of your 7 lence into 
War Bonds or 
each week. 


U. S. Treasury Department. 


Roosevelt Pays 
Tribute To AFL 
Workers On TVA 


TVA workers, many of whom 
are union building tradesmen, were 
warmly praised by President 
Roosevelt for their achievement of 
building Douglas Dam in East 
Tennessee in the record time of 
13 months. The words of praise 
were contained in a letter read 
at dedication ceremonies. 

Describing the construction as 
an engineering feat, the President 
lauded “the engineers and work- 
men who have labored day and 
night through storm and heat and 
flood ... 

“This dedication,” he said, “hon- 
ors . every man or woman 
working with pen or shovel or ma- 
chine who made it possible to 
shorten by half the time required 
for completion of this huge struc- 
ture. 

“We honor the men who have 
worked in plants and factories 
throughout the country where the 
materials that will forever be a 
part of Douglas Dam have beer 
produced. 

“We honor their work and we 
dedicate their achievement to a 
single purpose. Until this war is | 
won, every kilowatt of power their 
skill and energy and complete de- 
votion has provided will be used 
to make more planes, more taicha | 
and more explosives; the imple- | 
ments of war for our men over- 
seas. 

“Let our enemies take note. | 
Douglas Dam shows what a de- 
mocracy can do.” 


PENNSYLVANIA | 
DOESN'T LIKE 
SCAB LIKE IT 
DID IN 1919! 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Times do change. Twenty-three 
years ago, the Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania ruled that a bene- 
ficial society which barred strike- 
breakers from membership or who 
expelled members for scabbing 
could not do business in this State. 
The same point was raised re- | 
cently when another fraternal so- 
ciety sought to register here and 
asked whether the 1919 ruling still 
held. The present Attorney Gener- 
al replied that it did not, and 
added: “. . . It is to be noted that 
during this period of 23 years 
there have been many changes in 
the laws of the U. S. and the com- 
monwealth with respect to labor 
and unions,” 


“If the people can attain a fair 
compensation fer their labor, they 
will have good homes, good cloth- 
ing, and good food ... The great 
interest of this country is Labor.” 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


‘What You Buy With 
WAR BONDS 


Winter flying jackets for both the 
Army and Navy Air Corps are regt-. 
lar equipment for our aviators, They | 
cost from $12 to $18 and are made of 
horsehide leather lined with sheep 


MILLION NEGRO 
TROOPS IN ARMY 


Negro personnel in the Army, 
enlisted and commissioned, now to+ 
tals more than 450,000, serving in 
every arm and branch of the serv- 
ice, the War Department has an- 
nounced. 

Of that number, more than 
60,000 are serving outside the con- 
tinental United States with other 
American forces. In the Far East, 
more than 25,000 Negro soldiers 
are on duty, while approximately 
10,000 are on duty in North Africa. 

These troops are assigned to the 
Army ground forces, services of 
supply, the Army air forces and 
defense commands. The 25,000 
Negro soldiers stationed in the Far 
Pacific theater comprise combat as 
well as service units, including in- 
fantry and artillery organization. 

More than 70,000 Negroes are in 
the infantry. There are also more 
than 40,000 Negroes in field and 
coast artillery units. In addition, 
many air base security battalions— 
mobile, hard-hitting combat units 
~—have been and are being acti- 
vated in the Army air forces with 
Negro soldiers. 

In accordance with War Depart- 
ment policy on the dispersal of 
personnel, Negro troops are being 
used wherever they can further 
the war effort. 


Laval, French Jackal, 
Raids Cafes, Theatres 
For Slaves for Nazis 


To shanghai young Frenchmen 
for forced labor in Germany, the 
Laval police are raiding movie 
theatres, cafes and hotels as well 
as trains and depots, declares a 
Swiss newspaper, “Tribune de Ge- 
neve”, and its Paris dispatch re- 
ported this week by the OWI. The 
police raids are also extending to 
remote country areas where youths 
have hidden for refuge. 


YOUR 
CONGRESSMAN 
REPORTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


armed forces have received over 

1,500,000 pounds of flour, 50,660,- 
000 pounds of butter, 25,000.000 
pounds of fruit and vegetabies, 
and over 55,000,000 pounds of 
sugar, to say nothing of the am- 
munition, the coal, the medical 

supplies, and. .the hundreds of 
other items which have been 
used to keep the American forces 
at top peak, without the neces- 
sity of transporting such goods 
across submarine-infested oceans. 

The same situation has existed 
in Australia, in New Zealand, and 
in other of our ally-nations. Even 
China has been able to recipro- 
cate in a small degree, engaged as 
she is in bearing the brunt of the 
Japanese forces. 

Some forty-three countries are 
now covered by our lend-lease pro- 
gram, the President having found 
that all of these are vital for the 
defense of the United States. 
Under this act these countries 
pledge all possible assistance to 
each other in the common war 
against aggression and in the con- 
summation of an equitable and 
permanent peace when hostilities 
are ended. 

Sometimes the point has been 
raised, “What are we getting out 
of it? Must we feed and clothe 
and supply the world while Ameri- 
cans do without?” Such a ques- 
tion is extremely shortsighted. In 
addition to the fact that we DO 
receive in return substantial ma- 
terial and supplies in many of the 
countries covered by the act, we 
derive other direct benefits as well. 
The use of facilities in the war 
itself is of inestimable strategic 
value. Cooperation in the post-war 
settlement will be facilitated by 
this act. 

Most. important of all, lend- 
lease aid, by equipping. our allies, 
is saving the lives of thousands 
upon thousands of American 
boys, boys who would otherwise 
have te die. This last benefit 
alone must appear in itself more 
than worth the cost of the lend- 


_ lease program to every Ameri 


can. mother and father, every 
American wife and child. 

The vote on lend-lease that has 
been going on in Congress this 
week has been marked by a mini- 
mum of petty politics and a maxi- 
mum of the American spirit of 
cooperation that will win the war. 
Those few Congressmen who are 


. taking advantage of the emergency 


to criticize unduly, to poké fun at 
our allies, or to expéund on trivi- 
alities while shunning the great ob- 
jectives of the program are in the 
minority; although they do 


considerable noise. Evéry Ameri- 
'ean can be proud of the develop- 


ment and administration of the 


-lend-leasé program; it has played 


pilokenn idee Meek War and 
for which yeu receive $25 in 10 
years, will pay for one of these jack- 
ets so necessary for our airmen fiy- 


-and will coritinue to play a 


part in preserving our American 


-way of life and in bringing a 


a just and lasting peace. 
The week’s visitors agg 


ni 


_* 
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NAM SQUIRTS 


ITS POISON 


AGAINST LABOR, ROOSEVELT 


To its campaign of propaganda directed at the 
nation's school children, the National Association of 
Manufacturers has added another. which seeks to 
reach the “grass roots’ through a group which is 


camouflaged under the 


name of ‘Committee for 


Constitutional Government.” 


This organization was founded 
by Frank E. Gannett, who owns a 
string of 16 rural papers and who 
recently did the behind-the-scenes 
job of unifying the so-called “Big 
Four” farm organizations in a cru- 
sade against organized labor and 
millions of farm families, who are 
to be sacrified to commercial 
growers. 


The Committee for Constitution- 
al Government succeeded the Lib- 
erty League as the fountainhead of 
reaction after the league had be- 
come descredited and was forced 
to take a run-out powder. It has 
taken out full-page ads in papers 
all over the country, asking: “Do 
you own a farm?” or “Do you own 
securities?” If so, readers are 
asked to send in a dollar, or “con- 
tribute $25 or more,” and thereby 
help preserve constitutional gov- 
ernment in post-war America.” 

In return for their money, sub- 
scribers get a “free” copy of a 
book on the Constitution, as inter- 
preted by the N. A. M., and each 
copy is autographed by Herbert 
Hoover. They also get a “poison 
kit” containing among other 
things, viciously unfair anti-labor 
leaflets. 

The first secretary of this Gan- 
nétt committee was Dr. Edward A. 
Rumley, who was sentenced to 
serve a year in the Federal peni- 
tentiary as an agent of the imperi- 
al German government in the last 
war. He has been succeeded by 
Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, who 
uses his ministerial vestments to 
screen his services in the cause of 
reaction. 

BIG BIZ FASCISTS 

Among the officers of the com- 
mittee is Sumner Gerard, who was 
denounced by Judge Schwellen- 
back for his relationship with 
Rumley; Charles R. Hook, former 
labor-hating president of the 
N. A. M:: S. S. McClure, publisher, 
who used to boast that he was for 
Mussolini, and Samuel G. Petten- 
gill, former member of the House 
and notorious reactionary propa- 
gandist for Big Business. 
PLENTY OF DOUGH 

That the committee is backed by 
Hig money is evidenced by the fact 
that it boasts that $150,000 to 
$250,000 have been required to put 
aver “successfully” some of its na- 
tidnwide propaganda drives. 

Using guttersnipe articles and 
bloodcurdling pictures, the com- 
mittee attempts to destroy nation- 
al unity by picturing organized la- 
bor as bent on violence and revo- 
lution. 

The committee is also striving 
to undermine popular confidence 
in President Roosevelt and his 
handling of the war. 

GUARDING MONEY BAGS 

The committee demands repeal 
of the limitation on _ corporate 
salaries and for lighter taxes for 
the wealthy. It is. also trying to 


Q. If War Savings Stamps 
should be lost, stolen, or 
destroyed, can they be re 
placed? 

A.No. They should he 
kept in a safe place and 
exchanged for War 
Savings Bonds at the 
earliest opportunity. 


Q. When do War Savings Bonds 
mature? 


A. Ten from the 
issue f even 


_ Q. Can a Bond be issued in the 
names of two persons a8 Co- 


A. Yes, but only individ- — 


ES vice president of the CIO and 
| 


1 DEMAND THE 


scat up Herbert Hoover as stand- 
ard-bearer for the reactionaries in 
next year’s presidential campaign. 
The committee claims that it is 
working in “harmonious coopera- 
tion” with the “farm bloc” in Con- 
gress and predicts the enactment 
of legislation that will mean the 
d@om of workers’ organizations. 


Shows Unity in 
Joint Campaign 


ee Labor 
War Relief 
| 


New York City. 
A joint meeting of representa- 
tives of the American Federation 
of Labor, the CIO, and Railroad 
Brotherhoods, held here to launch 
a drive. for a $4,000,000 war relief 
fund, was-hailed as a forerunner 
of .a reunited labor . movement 
throughout the country. 
| ‘Two hundred and fifty represen- 
‘tatives of the unions met at a 
luncheon in the Hotel Commodore 
to outline plans for the New York 
Labor War Chest and it was an- 
nounced that $2,000,000, or half of 
the fund goal, had already been 
contributed and pledged by the 
participating unions. 
Both’ Matthew Woll, vice presi- 
dent of the American Federation 
of Labor, and Sidney Hillman, for- 


Amalgamated 
America, 
move- 


president of the 
Clothing Workers of 
called for a united labor 
ment. 

“We are hopeful,” said Mr. 
Woll, “that through this medium 
in the relief field there may come 
about a better understanding in 
the economic field, and the speed- 
ier the better—that is, an effort 
toward complete labor unity.” 

Mr. Woll said that the joint re- 
lief drive was an undertaking that 
‘symbolized the friendship that 
| could bring the unions together, 
.“and I am confident that ultimate- 
ly it will grow into a great or- 
ganization and a permanent one 
for good. I should regret it if this 
were only a temporary organiza- 
tion and I hope it will grow into a 
permanent institution for labor 
throughout the country.” 


| 

Workers Smash 
All Records For 
Production of 
Ships, Report 


Washington, D. C. 

All naval shipbuilding and air- 
craft production records were shat- 
tered in February, Secretary of 
Navy Frank Knox announced. 

He revealed that 150 combat ves- 
sels and 700 landing barges were 
completed and 1,400 planes deliv- 
ered. More than half of the planes 
were combat craft, he said. 

At the same time, the Maritime 
Commission announced that Amer- 
ican. shipyards also smashed all 
previous records for merchant ship 
construction in February, with de- 
liveries of 130 new vessels with 
an aggregate of 1,239,200 déad- 
weight cargo tons. 

The new merchantmen are part 
of the overall program for build- 


ing 4,880 cargo vessels by the end | 


of 1944. It is believed the bulk of 
these vessels will be in service by 
the end of this year. 

This is described by Maritime 
Commission officials as the most 
prodigious shipbuilding effort in 
history. It will be equivalent to 
two-thirds of all the merchant ton- 
nage in the world in January, 1941. 

Included in the program are 
1,800 Liberty ships of 10,500 tons 
each. Of these, 704 had been de- 
(livered into service by March 1 


and are traversing every ocean to 


every_battlefront of the United Na- 
tions with munitions, planes, tanks, 
food supplies and sometimes troops. 
On return voyages, these ships 
bring back to America precious 
cargoes of raw materials. 

To aid in protecting the nation’s 
merchantmen against enemy sub- 
marines, Secretary of the Navy 
Knox disclosed that the Navy al- 
ready has built several score of 
light destroyers to be used as es- 
corts. 

As soon as these new ships are 
commissioned and put into service, 
the heavier destroyers will be re- 
leased for combat duty in the vari- 
ous war zones,,he said. 

In addition to new naval con- 
struction in February, Secretary 
Knox said, 20 cargo vessels were 
converted for combat duty. 

Naval ships completed in Febru- 
ary grossed more than 200,000 tons. 
All of these ships were delivered 
far ahead of schedule. 


UNION LABEL 


USING CAMOUFLAGE NAME, Here's Seaman ; 
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New York City | 


Adolph Belke hates fascism—and |. 


two years of hell in a Vichy con- 

centration camp near Casablanca 
could not shake his hatred. A sea- 
man, Belke told his story to THE 
PILOT, National Maritime Union 
paper. His 26 months in the camp 
have left him 65 pounds lighter 
and his body still carrying the 
sores left by lice. 

The camp was.a large enclosure, 
with clay barracks, housing 250 
men. Forty men slept in each bar- 
rack. Food rations consisted of 
macaroni and pig beans_ three 
times a day—‘stuff I wouldn’t feed 
to a dog,” Belke commented. 

The men worked 11 hours a day, 
from 7 in the morning to 6 at 
night. They worked in tempera- 
tures of 105 to 110 degrees, stop- 
ping occasionally to take a slug of 
sun boiled water. 

The half-starved prisoners swap- 
ped their ragged clothes with the 
Arabs for food. After Belke had 
traded his pants, shirt and a 
patched uniform, he had nothing 
to wear for an entire year but a 
potato sack. és 

But all the filth, starvation and 
death did not break the spirit of 
his comrades, Belke says proudly. 
Of the prisoners 185 were veterans 
of the Spanish war. and others_had 
been militant unionists in Europe’s 
pre-Hitler days. Each month a 
German commission made the 
rounds offering the prisoners. their 
freedom in exchange for a. pledge 
of allegiance to the Nazis. Always 
the Germans were met with emp- 
ty stares. 

Once when a German captain 
addressed the offer to Belke him- 
self, he answered heatedly: “I 
wouldn’t ‘betray my father. My 
father was a worker. He fought 
dirt like you.” .For that Belke 
spent a few months on bread and 
water, but it wasn’t the first time. 
During his 2-year internment, he 
passed eight full months on bread 
and water—because he believed in 
free speech. 

Belke landed in thé concentra- 
tion camp because of his belief in 
free speech, too. He had appeared 
at the navigation office in Casa- 
blanca, intoxicated and_ yelling: 
“Vive Gen. De Gaulle.” Officials 
questioned him: the next day, when 
he had sobered up. “Yes, I said 
Gen. De Gaulle. He’s the only 
Frenchman there is,’ Belke told 
the outraged Vichyites. 

Belke was released after Amer- 
ican troops landed in Africa—but 
he still hasn’t forgotten the Span- 
ish veterans who remained behind. 
“When you fight a people’s war, 
you’ve got to fight it the people’s 
way—all the way,” he says. 


Bard Advocates 


Annual Confabs 
For Management, 
Labor Groups 


Suggestion of an annual Ameri- 
can Labor-Management Confer- 
ence, proposed by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Navy Ralph A. Bard at 
the recent American Labor Press 
Association Conference in New 
York City, has aroused consider- 
able interest among proponents of 
labor-management committees. 

The proposal was advanced by 
Bard as one possible method of 
achieving the unity and _ closer 
identification of effort necessary to 
speed the day of victory. 

Urging that a first national 
labor-management meeting be 
called in the near future, Bard 
suggested that such a conference 
function every day of the year 
through specially-appointed liaison 
| groups. 

Present at the conference, he 
stated, should be representatives of 
{ne organized labor bodies, Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, representatives of agri- 
culture and leaders in other out- 
standing organizations. 

“Labor should be represented by 
the ablest and most forward-think- 
ing men in its ranks,” Bard de- 
clared, “and management should be 
represented by such courageous 
and anti-reactionary Americans as 
Eric Johnson, and Paul Hoffman, 
chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development, which is 
preparing for our post-war busi- 
ness future. The order of the con- 
ference should be plain talk—an 
honest presentation of all facts, 
problems, fears, hopes and suspi- 
cions.” 


Construction of War 


Buildings Shows Big 


Drop for Six Months 


The monthly volume of war 
construction which reached a peak 
of $1,406,015,000 in August, de- 
clined for the fourth successive 
month to $973,285,000 in December, 
a 31 per cent drop from the year’s 
high according to a War Produc- 
tion Board report. The decline in 
monthly volume. from November 
to December was 13 per cent. As 
an indication of the trend for 1943, 

‘there was a further decline of 8 
per cent for January, _ 


SQINE GRIEVANCE OF THE MINERS IN 
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Sabotaging of 
Allied Unity 


Washington, D. C, 

Ten days after Elmer Davis 
warned in a press conference that 
the German offensive on a new 
front is in full swing—the long ex- 
pected talk offensive, picturing 
Germany as the protector of Eu- 


rope against Bolshevism—Wash- 


HAVE BEEN FOUND To EXCEL 
MEN IN JOBS REQUIRING 
REPETITIVE SKILL, FINGER 
DEXTERITY AND ACCURACY. 


[Women HAVE ALWAYS RECOGNIZED THE 
QNION LABEL AS A MARK OF QUALITY AND 
VALUE. THIS (S THE UNION LABEL THAT 
IDENTIFIES A UNION-MADE HAT. 


tht enreeenenteneennenteenteianensinpaneneent ls 


Page “Eddie” Rickenbacker! 


<2 Washington, D. C. 
_ Efforts of Capt. “Eddie” Rickenbacker and others to dese a a hc 
betweer. men in the trenches and those, im factories were rebuked by 
Major General Dawson Olmstead, chief of the army’s Signal Corps. 

General Olmstead insisted that “men who toil on the production 
line are doing more to help win the war than the soldiers in uniform.” 
He added: 

“It is not nations; it is not ammunition in itself; it is not generals 
that are going to win this war. It is the men and women of the country 
as a whole who are workng and producing everything.” 

Because the workers are so vital to the war effort, General Olm- 
stead insisted, it should be a prime aim of the Signal Corps’ procure- 
ment officers to “preserve the very best relations with the men and 
women who are working in the factories.” 

In fairness, it should be stated that generally officers of both the 
army and navy have not participated in the vicious campaign against 
workers, directed by selfish interests. On the contrary, ranking officers 
in charge of combat troops as well as those concerned with keeping the 
army supplied have testified to the “grand job” the nation’s workers 
have done. 


Retail, Wholesale Employees Ask 


Fourth Term for Roosevelt; Say 


FDR Needed to Unite War Forces 


New York City | bor organizations, liberals and pro- 

Probably the first international | gressives, and all freedom-loving 

union yet to take such official ac-| Americans, to rally and unite in 

tion, the Executive Board of Re-|this movement in a world crisis— 
tail, Wholesale and Department Roosvelt for President in 1944.” 

Store Employees here last week They declared Roosevelt is the 


} unanimously adopted a resolution | only leader of national prominence 


on the political horizon capable of 
carrying forward the liberal and 
progressive policies of the New 
Deal, and the only standard-bearer 
for “the victorious determination of | who can win the united and over- 
this war”, and called upon “all whelming support of the workers 
workers, consumers, farmers, la-! and dirt farmers. 


( Rationed to Death 


Clothing Union Buys 
0 lation about str t 
$350,000 Bomber As | ,,0ne, consolation about stringent 
Tribute to Levin country is that it isn’t nearly so 
S ] 


bad as it is in Germany if we are 
K elly, V ali ant H eroes to believe this story, recently re- 
New York City 


ported in the newspapers. 
A citizen of German-occupied 
The fighting team of Meyer Le- | Holland decided he couldn’t stand 
vin and Colin Kelly, both killed | the Nazis any longer, so he tried 
in action in the south Pacific, will| to hang himself, but the German- 
be reunited when a new bomber—}made rope was rotten and it 
to be known as the Kelly-Levin—|broke. Then he tried to drown 
takes to the air. himself but his suit, made of Ger- 
A check of $350,000 to purchase |man make-believe wool, kept him 
the bomber was presented to Bo-| from sinking. He took poison, but 
rough Pres. John Cashmore of|it was imitation, too, and didn’t 
Brooklyn this week by the Amal-|kill him. Then he gave up and 
gamated Clothing Workers as a| started living on his ration cou- 
tribue to the son of Sam Levin, | pons. He died of starvation in six 
veteran ACW member. 
ACW Sec.-Treas., Jacob S. Potof- 


weeks, 
sky, in making the presentation, 9 
declared: “Sgt. Levin came from Crapshooters Song 
a tailor’s family, from.a union We have it on good authority 
family. His heroic deeds, his su-| that crapshooters have changed 
preme sacrifice is just one evidence their age-old chant to “Baby needs 
of labor’s patriotism.” @ new ration coupon.” 


calling for a fourth term for Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The resolution praises “his mag- 
nificent and humane leadership” 
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ington got a reflection of it. 

An Intl. News Service (Hearst) 
story appearing in a few editions 
of the Feb. 20 Washington Times- 
Herald began this way: 

“Widespread official uncertainty 
in Washington over the meaning 
of Russia’s present victories 
against Hitler’s armies was 
brought into the open yesterday 
by Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, (D) 
of Montana. 

“Wheeler declared official 
Washington was uncertain whether 
the Russian victories were ‘bona 
fide’ or a ‘preliminary to a sepa- 
rate peace’ between Russia and 
Germany.” 

A few days before Wheeler’s 
little noticed blast, Sen. Walter F. 
George (D,Ga.) and Rep. Joe 
Hendricks (D.Fla.) introduced re- 
solutions calling for creation of 
congressional committees to study 
post-war economic policies and 
plans... ; 

“They: were reproved by Chair- 
man ‘Tom .Connally (D.Tex.) of 
the. foreign. relations committee, 
who said he believed only a few 
broad general policies could be 
worked out during the war, and 
that he had no fear that Russia 
would attempt to undermine U. S. 
institutions. 

“Russia, by her sword, has 
earned the right to be consulted 
at the peace table and have her 
voice heard,” he said. 


Railroad Men 
Average Fifty 
Hours Weekly 


Washington, D. C. 

Most of the nation’s railroad 
workers average over 50 hours 
work a week, representatives of 
railroad labor and management 
told officials of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation at a confer- 
ence here. 

With an average work week al- 
ready over the 48 hour level, there 
is little need for stepping up week- 
ly hours of employment on the 
country’s railroads to confirm to 
the ‘new manpower order, the re- 
presentatives pointed out. 

The roads are not subject to the 
‘hours provisions of the Wage and 
Hour Law, the representatives de- 
clared, adding that, with the ex- 
ception. of those classifications for 
which hours of employment are 
restri¢ted for safety purposes, 
there are no regulations on the 
number of hours railway em- 
ployees may work. 

In those occupations where a 
weekly schedule is feasible, the 
work-week is uniformly 48 hours, 
but most railroad workers average 
above 50 hours a week. 


Federal Wage 
Scales Hinder 
War, Contended 


Washington, D. C. 

Rear Admiral C. W. Fisher, Dir- 
ector of the Shore Establishments 
Division of the Navy Department, 
recently told the Senate Civil 
{Service Committee of the “gross 
injustices” of the Federal pay sys- 
tem which are hampering the war 


+ effort, 


Armiral Fisher told the commit- 
tee the disparity of pay between 
the 60 per cent of the Navy em- 
ployes who are wage earners and 
the 40 per cent in the “white col- 
lar” or per annum class was mak- 
ing recruitment to certain key jobs 
very difficult. 

As examples of some of the dif- 
ficulties presented by the Federal 
pay structure, Admiral Fisher 
cited the case of inspectors at the 
Washington Navy Yard, who must 
be highly” skilled mechanics, but 
who have to accept a pay cut of at 
least $500 when they are “promo- 
ted.”. He said the mechanics earn 
at least $2500, while the inspectors 
start at $2000 per annum. 


Get the Label! 


Demand the Union Label 
In everything you buy; 


| In every single garment, . | 
‘+. Your coat, your suit, your tie. 


‘ 


-Your hat, your gloves, your foot- 
wear, 
Your shirt and “undies” too; 
And when you're dressed in this 
way, 
A loyal man are you! 


So bear in mind the Symbol 
Of everything that’s. good! 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 19, 1943 


ASK YOUR BUTCHER FOR... 


Branded “SALINAS SELECT” Meats 
“RODEO BRAND” Sausages and Skinless 
Frankfurters 


SALINAS DRESSED 
BEEF CO. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 
JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mgr. 


1 Griffin St. . Salinas, Calif. 
—— PHONE 4854 —— 
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WHERE SMILING SERVICE WELCOMES 5U 
SO. MAIN and JOHN STS. PHONE 6443 SALINAS, CALI. 
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Telephone 3710 Res. Phone 3263 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 
East Market and Merced Salinas, Calif. 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—vVice-President for 

se emer ® Santa reget San Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey 
ntles—Thomas A. Small, San Mate ali i 

ion ee ateo, California, Phone San 


BAKERS 24—-Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p.m. at 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, 18 Villa 
St., Salinas; Pres, Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor 
Temple, San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. : 


JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of mon? 
at 8:00 p.m., Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., Nate Freeman: 
wec., W. G. Kenyon. si 

~ARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Mondays 
of month, 2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro Street; W. E. 
woe a Main St., Phone 6293. Charles Tindle, Pres. 

5 Quilla St., Phone 5811. W. Y. Raymon . Pajare 
Pp peep ymond, Bus. Agent, 117 Pajare 

BUTCHERS UNIOL 506 (Salinas Branch)—President, V. L. Poe; Fin- 
ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secretary, Don Halverson. 
(Eari Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 

CARPENTERS 925—Meets every Monday night at 7:30, Carpenters’ 
Hall, North Main St. Pres., W, E. Pilliar, 1044 Camino Real, Phone 
4001; Vice Pres., Guy Paulson; Sec., H. L. Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 
4246; Treas., R. L. Thurman, 5 Port Ave.; Rec. Sec., Roy Hossack, 
1244 Del Monte Ave.; Bus. Agt., George R. Harter, 1060 E, Market 
St., Phone 5335. Office 422 N. Main St., Phone 5721. 

CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second Wednes- 
day each month at Carpenters Hall; social meetings, fourth Wed- 
nesdays. Pres., Mrs. Marie Brayton; Sec., Mrs. Blanche Van Em- 
mon; Treas., Mrs. Helen Keiser. 


CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467—Meets second and fourth 
Thursday, 2:30 p.m. at Labor Temple. Pres., Jessie King. 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
Local Union 243—Meets the first Friday in each Month at the Labot 
Temple, 117 Pajaro St. at 8:00 p.m. C. B. Phillips, Business Manager. 
Phone 3361, 25 Harvest St. L. E. Tole Pres, 


FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisle: Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas. Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box:144, Salinas. Phone Salinas 5460. ? 


| HOD CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—Meets second and 


fourth Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m. at Forresters Hall. 373 
Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres., 17 Railroad Ave.; J. F. Mattos Sec. 
523 Archer St.; J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 
Temple; Donna Spicer, Office Secretary. 


LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second 
ar ‘ < 7 an 
meh AS nae 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St. io 
erey, one Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, Dean S. > é 
St., Salinas, Phone 9223. ee eee ee 
ae ete ee SOFT TILE-WORKERS UNION, of Paint- 
ers Union 4—-Meets at Labor Temple, first and third Tue 
7:30 p.m.; Harry Nash, Chairman. sate 
MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION: Meets every Fré 
day evening at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajare S?; 
W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 Clay St.; D. D. McAnaney, Pres. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first Thursday at Labor 
Temple, 462-.\ Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 240 E. San 
Luis Street, Salinas, 


OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. Wea: Mente cae 
ond and fourth Friday of the month at 8:00 p.m., at Rodeo Cafe; 
Fred Randon, Secretary, 31 Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Pres- 
ident, Don Frick. : 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7:30 p. m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; Rec. 
and Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas; office at 
Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: Meets second 
Wednesday of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Pres., 
Al Everly; Rec. Sec., Phil Prater; Fin. Sec. and Bus, Agt., Louis 
Jenkins, office at Labor Temple. (Exec. Bd., meets each Tuesday 
night at Labor Temple.) 


POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1046: Meets every third Wed- 
nesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt St., Salinas; E. L. Sieber, Sec., Pho 
2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, Pres., Salinas. £ 


PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328 OF WAT- 
SONVILLE AND SALINAS—Meets last Tuesday of each month, 
alternating between Salinas and Watsonville. President, Roland W. 
Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 225 
Monterey St., Salinas, 


SHEET METAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 304—President, Jonn Al- 
sop, Pacific Grove, Phone 7825; Business Agent, A. N. Endell, 54 
Villa St., Salinas, Phone 7355. 

STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES — Meets on call at 
Labor Temple, R H Clinch, Pres.: R. S. Humphrey, Sec. 


SUGAR REFINERY WORKERS UNION NO. 20616—President, Les 
Hutchings; Secty., E. M. Jones, 21-A Homestead, Salinas. Meets in 
Forresters Hall, Salinas, 2nd and 4th Mondays at 7:30 P. M. 

GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO TRUCK DRIVERS’ UNION, 
LOCAL NO. 287—Meets first Wednesday in Oct., Jan., April, July 
at Labor Temple; L. R. (Red) Carey, secretary, 117 Pajaro street, 
Salinas, Phone 7590. 

INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, ‘LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tuesday every other month 10 a. m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus. Agent, James 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 543 — C. R. McCloskey, President, 
Salinas; A. C. Davis, Sec.-Treas., 109 Prospect St., Watsonville. 
Phone 959-J. Meets last Sunday of the Month, alternating between 
Watsonville and Salinas. 

UNITED SLATE, TILE & COMPOSITION ROOFERS, DAM * 
PROOF WORKERS ASSOCIATION 50—Meets ist Wieiey ua ee. 
sonville Labor Temple, 3rd Friday in Monterey Carpenters’ Rall at 
8:00 p.m. Pres., Rufus Robinson, 200 Windham St., Santa Cruz: 
Sec., Frank Walker, 327 Alexander St., Salinas: Phone 9668, : 


ae 


